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ACCOUNTANCY 


A Course for Teachers 














Instruction in the related subjects of accounting, audit- 
ing, income tax procedure, law, and business administration 
is offered to commercial teachers on the extension plan. The 
course is offered on a service-at-cost basis. Under this plan 
an opportunity is provided teachers to obtain a thorough ac- 
countancy training at only a nominal cost. All detailed and 
clerical work is eliminated, hence the course may be completed 
in considerably less time than is usually required for comple- 
tion of a course of equivalent scope and content. 


Ability to interpret financial statements, to devise and install systems 
of accounts, to prepare income tax returns, to give sound advice on matters 
involving a correct application of accounting principles, to aid in the organ- 
ization of a business enterprise—such ability results from the study of ac- 
countancy. Toa bookkeeping teacher, a knowledge of accountancy means 
a greater uniformity in methods of presentation and ability to go beyond 
the usual limits of the subject. 


A broad knowledge of accountancy insures a greater range in the class- 
room. It constitutes a reserve of technical knowledge which means reserve 
ability to the teacher of commercial subjects. This reserve is a surplus 
fund on which a teacher may draw in an emergency. Commercial teachers 
should, undoubtedly, possess a broad knowledge and a sound conception of 
accounting principles and procedure, auditing, theory and practice, and law 
in its relation to accounting. 


One who has a thorough training in the operation and supervision of 
accounts may choose between two broad avenues of progress, namely: 
(1) Accountancy as an occupation in itself whether as teacher or practi- 
tioner; and (2) Executive or administrative work, the opportunities of which 
are greatly increased to the man who can apply a sound knowledge of ac- 
counting in the control of activities for which he is responsible. 


Information relative to cost, scope and general plan of the course will 
be furnished on request. 
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EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


26th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
APRIL 17, 18 AND 19, 1924 


The headquarters of the Convention during its sessions will be the Hotel McAlpin, 
Broadway at 34th Street, New York City. 


How about it? 

Are you going? 

Of course you are going. 

So are all live commercial teachers. 





It is going to be a three-day program of play, planning and profit for everyone who comes. 
We expect 1000 to attend. Make it more by bringing someone. Ask yourself the question: 
“Can I afford to miss this vitally important meeting of members of my own profession?”’ 

These are great meetings for teachers to get together to discuss the vital questions con- 
nected with their work. In these meetings the teacher comes to feel that he is one of a great 
body, with common interests, common aims, common trials, common triumphs. There is 
nothing else that can compensate for the teachers’ meetings. 

Here he gets enlarged views of education; he comes to view the whole field rather than 
merely his own work. This gives him a professional standing and leads to the establishment 
of a professional spirit. 

Begin now to arrange to be present and enjoy the Social and Educational Feasts that 
have been prepared for you. 


Opening Meeting, Thursday afternoon, April 17. 
Registration. 

Greetings. 

Get Acquainted. 

Start the Convention Right. 

Admission to meetings by Membership Badges. 


The aim of the Executive Board, headed by President Carlos B. Ellis, of Springfield, 
Mass., is to make this Convention the very best in every particular that has ever been held 
by the Association, and as plans are assuming definite shape it seems certain that this aim 
vill be attained. Great as was the Convention in Providence, it is intended to make the com- 

s one even greater. 

The general meetings will be held in the Convention Hall on the twenty-fourth floor of 
he Hotel. Adjoining the Convention Hall in the Winter Garden the leading typewriter 
‘ompanies and dealers in office equipment and labor saving machinery and also the promi- 
vent school book publishers will have their headquarters and exhibits. 

Cameron Beck, Personnel Director of the New York Stock Exchange, will be one of the 
speakers Thursday afternoon. Nova H. Large, who is interested in all people engaged in 
educational work, will ke heard Saturday morning. Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth of Princeton has 
been invited to speak. F. P. Hamon, of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
: representative of the National Association of Office Managers, will be present to take part. 

Other speakers, Leaders of Business and Educators of prominence, will assist in making the 
rogram a most interesting one. 
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CRIPPLING OUR OWN CHILDREN 
by 
MARCUS AARON* 


F the proverbial man from Mars were to 
visit us some October night before the 
election, and were to drop into a political 

meeting, whether in city, borough or county, 
he would hear the candidate for office de- 
claim upon the glory of our country; fre- 
quently in eloquent tone would he hear 
pictured its record of achievement; from 
Republican and Democrat alike would 
promise be held of a still greater future, but 
always and everywhere would he hear 
extolled as the second line of defence of the 
nation that institution, which above every 
other—excepting perhaps the Supreme Court 
of the Nation—was America’s greatest gift 
to the world—the Public Schools. 

If from that meeting he were to visit the 
homes of the people, conviction would grow 
in him that the candidate had indeed sensed 
the feeling of the community; that truly no 
institution was quite so near the heart of 
all the people as was the school in which the 
average child was taught. The traveler 
would quickly note that not even the be- 
loved pastor of the village church, nor he 
who ministers at the more stately city sister 
church, is quite so close nor so dearly beloved 
of all his people, as is the well equipped 
teacher of the community’s children. 

Should there happen a meeting of the 
Local Board of Education late that night he 
might hear discussed the desirable qualifica- 
tions of a teacher about to be elected; it is 
not at all unlikely that some member might 
be saying at that very moment—‘‘We want 
the best there is for our children, no one is 
too good for them. We don’t want a teacher 
who would be a failure in any other pro- 
fession. The kind of a teacher we want to 
teach our children should be made of the 
stuff of which great lawyers, great physicians, 
great chemists and great industrial leaders 
are made.”’ This is not overdrawn, believe 
me, for such are the teachers that you and 
I would like to have teach our children. 

Now, I can imagine that the superman 
from Mars, being a superman, might be 
interested in following up ‘‘how a democracy 
functions”. We who are just ordinary 
mortals might assume, without investigation, 
that under such circumstances the teacher of 
the public’s children is indeed the best 
rewarded of the public’s servants. We 
might even lay the flattering function to our 
souls that since expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries greatly exceed those of pre-war days 
that we are truly generous; that since here 
and .there we are erecting monumental 
school-buildings to which we point with pride, 
that we have solved not only the whole 
school-housing problem, but all school prob- 





*President of the Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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lems as well. Not so with the traveler from 
Mars. He, like the man from Missouri, 
wants to be shown. 

He might and undoubtedly would find 
that for generations we have mM parsi- 
monious with our teachers; that prewar 
expenditures for salaries were entirely inade- 
quate and that the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar had in effect about 
absorbed whatever increase in pay has since 
been awarded. He would scan with amaze- 
ment the schedule of salaries—minimum, 
average and maximum—paid here, there 
and everywhere, throughout the state and 
the nation. 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR EDUCATION 








State Per Capita Per Pupil 
| PREIS $0. 560 $ 3.159 
SIMON: 25 SUES... 1.580 6.896 
pS a ee 1.670 8.488 
Connecticut... .. 1.673 8.934 
Pennsylvania. ... 1.761 9.485 
Massachusetts... 2.037 12.677 
Wisconsin....... 2.479 12.883 
Minnesota....... 3.501 16.530 
Michigan........ 3.901 19.830 
New York....... 3.740 20.923 
New Jersey...... 4.977 26.537 
Aver. for 11 States. $2.534 $13 . 304 


This is what the record would divulge, 
and lest we—like the man from Mars— 
would be unable to reconcile the people’s 
profession with the action of their represen- 
tatives, let us review the place of the Public 
Schools in the economy of our daily life; 
the inconsistency of our attitude toward the 
teacher and toward the schools, the reason, 
and the remedy. 

The average citizen, unfortunately, is 
usually too busy with his own affairs to pay 
much attention to the public’s, or even to 
the affairs of the public’s children. Certain 
legislative and executive machinery has been 
created, and to it has been delegated the 
management of the common interests of all 
the people. At rare intervals the public 
conscience has been aroused, and thought of 
the individual diverted from self to the good 
of all; the occasion over, it generally relapses 
into a state of indifference best expressed— 
“Why not let well enough alone?” 

The great war has come and is over; it 
has as one of its by products, and perhaps 
most important of all, set people thinking— 
thinking as they have never thought before. 
You and I have come to realize that if there 
is anything holy about the rule of the ma- 


An excerpt from an address 


Cincinnati, Ohio, during Education Week. 
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jority, the majority must be capable of clear 
thinking and of distinguishing between ideas 
—good and bad. Universal education is not 
a panacea for every ill, but it is a necessary 
preventive of many ills to which a democracy 
is subject. Our democracy will function and 
endure only if our citizens learn to think 
clearly and correctly. An intelligent citizen- 
ship is not vital to an autocracy; but a 
democracy cannot exist with an uneducated 
electorate. Education is the very basis of a 
democracy. We have always talked that 
way. We have glorified in public and in 
private the public schools of our nation; 
and with the same snug complacency with 
which, until six years ago, we viewed our 
military defenses, we assumed that the 
schools—the greatest instrument ever de- 
vised by the mind of man for the building 
of a real democracy, for the welding of an 
American nation—would, somehow or other, 
automatically, no matter how neglected, 
turn out a product 100% fit. But even as 
many of us had to reverse our opinions on 
many of the realities of life as a result of the 
mental and moral shakeup which we have 
been undergoing, we are wondering whether 
after all the schools would function, auto- 
matically, under continued neglect. We 
still believe that no agency that we have, or 
which we can create, can be made as useful 
and as effective in strengthening the nation 
as the school in which the average child is 
taught; but we realize as we have never 
realized before, that to be so utilized the 
schools must be put in shape to be used with 
greatest advantage. 


In the work of reconstruction, it can hardly 
be conceivable that anything more far- 
reaching and basic can be done in the re- 
ordering of the life of the state and of the 
individual than making adequate provision 
for the education of the future citizen. 


In the years of adjustment to new prob- 
lems and conditions that have arisen as a 
result of the World War, the things that are 
and will be necessary above everything else 
will be the capacity for deliberate and pro- 
gressive thinking, and the ability to hold in 
check our prejudices and _ predilections. 
These personal qualifications for responsible 
living in the coming decades, in order to 
effect the well-being of the state and society 
as a whole, will have to be as widely diffused 
and shared as possible. In the diffusion of 
such capacities for impartial thinking and 
for regulated sentiment lies the only safe- 
guard of our country. For an orderly tran- 
sition from the effects of war to peace, for a 
\ise preservation of the arts and the values 
of life, and for a further development of 
them, the supreme need is education—uni- 
versal education—by the agency of teachers 
broad and far-seeing, and who have a sense 
of social responsibility. 

These, then, are our specifications: Teach- 
ers broad and far-seeing, with vision, who 
have a sense of social responsibility; of 


course, we expect them to have the mission- 
ary spirit, to be filled with the love of human- 
kind, to have the poe of Job, to equal in 
quality of mind the successful leader of the 
professions and of industry. Such teachers, 
with few exceptions, we are ready to award 
with a wage not equal to that of the cook, 
chambermaid, the scrub-woman, or the day 
laborer. We will have to either revise down- 
ward our specifications of *he teacher, or 
revise upward our ideas of reward. In days 
gone by, the world rewarded its prophets 
and teachers with the cup of hemlock or the 
crown of thorns; today we are starving 
them. The modern method is not much of 
an improvement over the ancient. Wherein 
lies the fault? 

It is time that we revise our ideas as to 
the place of Public Education in the economy 
of our daily life and that we direct our 
thinking toward the cause of the breakdown 
in what generally has been considered 
“America’s most cherished institution’’, find- 
ing if we can the means of immediate reha- 
bilitation. 

Education in America has been too long 
considered a purely local problem. The 
National Government has dealt with it as 
though it was of little concern to it. This is 
evidenced by our present government expen- 
ditures, one percent of which is for education, 
while 68% is for expenses arising from recent 
and previous wars, and 25% is for the main- 
tenance of the War and are Departments. 
The several states seemingly have given edu- 
cation a trifle more recognition by estab- 
lishing Normal Schools, by setting minimum 
standards, by providing for compulsory 
attendance, minimum salaries of teachers 
and with some few honorable exceptions, by 
ara ey doling out state aid to the 
ocal School District, to which generally has 
been left the establishing, management and 
maintenance of the Public Schools. 

The states complain that the National 
Government has yg er to itself 
sources of revenue that should have been 
left to them, and they in turn have done 
exactly the same thing to the municipal sub- 
divisions, including the school districts; 
narrowing their sources of revenue even in 
the wealthier communities to an extent as 
to materially interfere with the growth and 
development of the public’s educational 
facilities, and in districts less fortunate, 
handicapping for life millions of children 
because of the accident of birth and envi- 
ronment, 


The wealth of school districts is divided 
about as unequally as among individuals. 
The result is that there are very material 
disparities in educational opportunities for 
the different sections of our states and 
country. The great seriousness of these 
inequalities can only be realized when we 
sop to — < the rw that in the ra 
where the people’are the poorest we generally 
find the most children and frequently the 
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greatest poverty of opportunity. We have 
then.the circumstances that the section of 
the population where there are the greatest 
number of children and where these children 
are in need of the most careful and the most 
intensive teaching, since they cannot remain 
so long in school as the children in the 
richer districts—that these very children are 
the most nearly neglected by our school 
system. 

We have liberal school districts and penu- 
rious ones—side by side—and we seem to 
have overlooked that if a community be- 
cause of its poverty, or because of its parsi- 
mony, turned out of its schools a poorly 
equipped group, these misfits might, and 
many of them no doubt would, as years pass, 
find their way into other communities that 
have been more richly endowed or more 
generous, to that community’s detriment; 
that no state nor community could place an 
embargo against ignorance and _ illiteracy; 
that like an individual no state nor city can 
live within itself, and that the state as well 
as the nation is as fully interested in the 
education of all of its citizens as are the 
respective schoo! districts. 

We have learned through the war, and 
particularly through the selective draft, that 
by saving money in public education, “‘we 
are debasing the currency of the republic’. 


THE HIGH COST OF IGNORANCE 


The high cost of ignorance is greater than 
any possible cost of education. 

We have seen the results of the absence of 
education in Russia with its illiteracy and 
its ignorance, and the results of the absence 
of the right kind of education in Germany, 
where education was perverted to material- 
istic and militaristic ends. 

en in our own country, ten percent of 
our men between the ages of 18 and 25 
cannot sign their own names; when 25 per- 
cent cannot read a newspaper nor write a 
letter; when a still greater proportion are 
physically unfit, we may well tremble for the 
safety of our institutions. At least 2,000,000 
children in the United States leave school 
every year at about the age of fourteen, or 
under, to enter industry. More than three 
out of every four have not reached the eighth 
grade; hardly more than one in two reached 
the seventh grade; almost half have not 
finished the fifth grade. 

These children have been in the hands of 
women teachers almost exclusively, a danger- 
ously large proportion of whom had nothing 
above a grade school preparation for teaching, 
and practically all of whom taught for less 
than laborers’ wages. 


HUMAN RAW MATERIAL 
What are the future prospects for a high 
human product with this quality of raw 
material? 
In the past the American people as a whole 
have generally shown a gratifying ability to 


think straight through complicated situations 
and to register their conclusions at the polls, 

But we are facing the unknown future. 
While it seems probable that our nation may 
retain the power to think straight, to shoot 
straight, if and when absolutely necessary, 
and to vote straight, the dangers from an 
opposite course are by no means past. 

“It is easy for a free people to forget how 
its liberties were won and the difficulties 
through which it labored to survive. An 
ignorant electorate is ever the prey of a 
Lenine or an usurper on horseback.” 

“Nothing is more difficult to preserve than 
the true love of freedom in a free country.” 

“Being habituated to it men cease to con- 
sider by what sacrifices it was obtained and 
by what precautions and safeguards it must 
be defended. Liberty itself is the great 
lesson and in learning it and encompassing 
it we need teachers—the learned, the wise, 
the just, the free in mind and in spirit.” 

It is no accident that in this country we 
have provided a universal common school 
system and that we have made it com- 
pulsory, for education is the very life of 
democracy. 

Our form of Government could not succeed 
a decade without intelligent men and women 
and where intelligence was not generally dis- 
seminated and shared. It cannot be dissem- 
inated by teachers who have not more train- 
ing than that which the children themselves 
secured in the common schools, nor even by 
teachers with one or two years’ training in 
the high schools. There are children in this 
country who have none other because of the 
shortage of properly equipped teachers. Even 
in our great cities men and women unfit for 
their tasks are permitted to continue teaching 
our children because public indifference has 
forced some of those most competent from 
the schoolroom into other walks of life, where 
the material reward was infinitely greater. 
Their places cannot be filled with people of 
equal calibre and unless we awake to the 
situation and remedy it without delay, the 
schools will go from bad to worse because of 
a constantly decreasing supply of the right 
type of teachers—broad and far-seeing with 
vision, and who have a sense of social 
responsibility. 


A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


England has learned to her cost that 
education is a national as well as a local 
responsibility. 

In the very midst of the war she passed the 
Fisher bill providing millions of pounds for 
education, half of which is paid by the nation 
as a whole and half by the local community. 

We may well take her lesson and her ex- 
ample to heart. Only if the National Gov- 
ernment and the States generously supple- 
ment the revenue of local districts, and if 
the local districts be so organized as to 
enable them to readily meet the charge 
upon them will public education be placed 
upon the footing which our every interest 
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demands. Education is the primary business 
of the Nation as well as of the States. There 
is no substitute for adequate financial sup- 
port and there is no hope that local districts 
throughout the country will generally, 
without National and State cooperation, 
provide the means whereby equal educational 
opportunity will be made available for all 
the children of all the people. 

The schools must have just so much 
money as will enable them to give full 
educational opportunity to every child—just 
so much as will enable them to train, develop 
and retain for the teaching of all the children 
able, contented, enthusiastic and zealous 
teachers, with minds and hearts free and 
independent. 

This means that at least in the matter of 
education no child in America shall be handi- 
capped for life because of the accident of 
birth or communal environment, or because 
of the shortage of properly equipped teachers. 

It means an annual expenditure of more 
than double what was paid for education in 
prewar days, even assuming that the cost of 
living will rapidly approach the cost of those 
days. 

But what if it does? Is not ours the 
wealthiest nation upon the face of the 
earth? 

The earnings of our citizens would have 
seemed fabulous a few short years ago. 
Our fortunes have accumulated by leaps and 
bounds and our balance sheet runs into 
many billions 

The statistics of mine, farm and factory 
make a fascinating story. We are properly 
proud of our history, of our traditions, of 
our wealth, and of our industrial supremacy, 
but some time pride goes before a fall— 

“Ill fares the land to hastening ill a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

The nation’s record in the matter of public 
education mars her otherwise great record 
of achievement. 

The question is—How long can we hold 
our industrial record Jevel with an educational 
record running constantly and rapidly down 
hill? How long will it take better trained 
competitors to pass us? 

it is well to be reminded that much of 
our industrial supremacy is after all the 
result of the material treasure found in and 
under the soil of our country. 

It is very important for the happiness of 
our people that we hold our position indus- 
trially; that we grow from strength to 
strength. It is much more important that 
we do not lose our souls. 

The final wealth of America is not in its 
wheat nor corn, its clay products, in its coal, 
iron or oil, nor in any material thing— 
but in its children. 


—_— 


INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 


Industry can never hope to triumph where 
education dies. Our industries successfully 
convert our raw material into gold. But thus 





far we have not been so successful in recon- 
verting that gold into the only thing that 
gives it real value—human welfare. And 
just as the real wealth of the nation, the 
final asset, consists of the character of the 
children and the quality of the youth, so 
real conservation must concern itself not 
with forest and mine, but with resources of 
intelligence and of moral worth. It is only 
through these that our people will become 
socially responsible, loyal and contented. 

Real wisdom, as well as the soundest and 
most far-sighted business policy, would be 
to make our states and the Nation safe by 
saving for future service every latent ability 
in every child. 

Colonel Roosevelt once said, ‘The most 
expensive crop is ignorance, and the best of 
all crops, is the children.’”’ He might have 
added, that the greatest of industries is that 
which develops from the raw. material of 
childhood an approved American citizen, 
sound in body, free in mind and generous 
in spirit. 

For the conservation of that asset, to get 
the things done that are necessary to be done. 
so that 21,000,000 children now in the public 
schools, and those that will follow them, are 
given their chance; for the sake of America 
and the permanency of our institutions, we 
must remedy a situation, which if not 
speedily corrected, spells early disaster— 
social, political and industrial. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


In any well managed industry insurance 
is included in regular operating expenses. 
Cost of this insurance is always propor- 
tioned to the risk and the danger. 

There are three imminent risks to industry 
at present: 


1. The risk from Bolshevism. 
2. The constant risk and loss from in- 
competency. 
3. The risk and 
employees. 
As has been abundantly shown in the late 
war, and in its aftermath, a social ex- 
plosion is far more dangerous and costly 
than any other; for industry to neglect 
this insurance would be to invite destruction. 
A good American public school is the 
cheapest and best social insurance in the 
world. 


loss from ignorant 


TAXATION 


The fundamental school question is that 
of adequate funds. Except perhaps in 
exceptional districts, there is absolutely no 
hope of receiving from local taxation, that 
is from taxation which generally is confined 
to real estate and occasionally makes a 
pretense of including tangible personal 
property, the sum of money which will be 
required each year to pay teachers proper 
salaries and to provide proper public school 
facilities. It is neither possible, nor fair, 
nor wise, to require the local community 
to bear all the burden of public education. 
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Education, being the prérequisite for the 
life of the Republic, cannot be considered a 
local matter and must no longer be made 
dependent upon local taxation, even if such 
taxation could be made adequate in excep- 
tional localities. The several states and the 
nation must immediately recognize their 
responsibilities and those states that have 
not already done so must scrap their anti- 
quated tax laws and create the machinery 
by which and through which they must be 
enabled to collect the revenues necessary 
for their general purposes, and particularly 
for the purpose of adequately supporting 
public education. 

School districts, municipal subdivisions 
—city, borough, township and county— 
have long derived their principal income 
from a tax on real estate. In some states 
this revenue had been augmented by a tax 
on tangible personal property, such as house- 
hold goods, cattle, products of the farm, 
merchandise, manufactured and in process 
thereof. So long as this real property fairly 
measured the wealth of the country and of 
the respective communities, it was properly 
looked upon as the source most available 
for the gathering of the funds necessary for 
local purposes. In many cases even the 
states reached out to it as a field for sup- 
plementing their revenues. 


THE MEASURE OF WEALTH 


Within the lifetime of many of us, these 
sources no longer supplied the growing 
necessities of the states. The values of real 
estate and of tangible property did not keep 

ce with the ever-increasing demands, nor 
indeed did these two forms of property 
begin to measure the total wealth as they 
did in the earlier days of the country’s 
history. Wealth largely took intangible 
form, represented by corporation securities, 
due to rapid industrial development, and the 
states, in order to meet their wants, began 
to tax the franchises, stocks and bonds, not 
only of public utilities, but of other corpo- 
rations as well. 

At times and in some states, certain 
classes of these corporations, or their spokes- 
men, became so powerful politically as to 
secure an exemption from even the slight 
tax imposed upon other classes of corpora- 
tions, but generally, and almost everywhere, 
real estate bore, and continues to bear, a 
disproportionate share of the common bur- 
den. There was no science in taxation, but 
instead largely a case of hit and miss, due 
partly to the overlapping of the various 
taxing agencies—national, state and munic- 
ipal subdivisions. 

It might be desirable to have a clear line 
of demarcation drawn as to the sources from 
which each unit is to draw life and support, 
but we are dealing with what is immediately 
possible and practical and such an under- 
standing may well be left to the future for 
solution. Our immediate problem has to do 
with the substituting of a system of state 


financing sufficiently elastic to meet all of 
the states’ legitimate requirements in a 
manner absolutely fair to all concerned, for 
the happy-go-lucky methods of the past. 


INCOME RATHER THAN CAPITAL 


Only very recently have we learned to 
measure wealth in terms of income rather 
than in terms of capital. A tremendous 
step forward was taken when the National 
Government, in need of additional revenue, 
to supplement its receipts from the tariff on 
imports and from its internal revenues, 
adopted the principle of the income tax, 
placing a charge upon income rather than 
upon capital. Hand in hand with this 
distinctly forward-looking legislation, and 
without which we could not have won the 
war, was the adoption of the principle of 
“from each according to ability”. 

The income tax alone, without exemption 
and without gradation, would have utterly 
failed of its purpose. The principle of a 
normal income tax with gradated surtaxes 
and uniform exemptions recognized the 
responsibility of all capital in whatever form 
represented to contribute to the country’s 
necessary expense and maintenance. It did 
much more. It squarely placed the obli- 
gation of support where it belonged propor- 
tionate to the ability to carry. 


A TAX EASILY AND CHEAPLY 
COLLECTED 


Here we have an object lesson which some 
states have wisely copied, and which every 
state should as soon as possible incorporate 
in its basic law. Under the United States 
Revenue Laws, government, corporation in- 
come tax returns are an open book to the 

roper officials of states, which themselves 

ave an income tax law on their statute 

books, and that such a law, if adopted by 
the states, would be simple of enforcement, 
the tax easily and cheaply collected. 

The National Government did exactly the 
same thing with the Inheritance Tax, per- 
haps the only form of tax that in some 
measure is not passed along to the ultimate 
consumer, granting a uniform exemption to 
all estates and taxing the residue in propor- 
tion to ability to pay. 

No man with a socialized conscience would 
dare to justify the same rate percent on an 
estate of $5,000 as on an estate of $5,000,000; 
nor could the same rate percent on an 
income of $1,000 be justified as on an in- 
come of $1,000,000. 


I know the argument against excessive 
surtaxes, and I hope that in reasonable time 


those responsible for the fiscal legislation of 
the nation will take steps to reduce the 
surtax now obtaining to a point where it 
will not be confiscatory of individual enter- 
prise and effort. It is bad business and bad 
morals to tax income to a point where 
capital ceases to be productive. It is just 
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as unrighteous to exempt certain forms of 
wealth ause of pull or power, or because 
of antiquated taxing habits and then to 
unduly tax other forms of property. Thus 
do we array class against class, group against 
group. 


WEALTH AND WISDOM 


\Vealth has no right, and I am sure does 
not expect to profit at the expense of the 
child; nor to be protected at the expense of 
other people, least of all, of children and of 
their women teachers. Wealth has no right 
to expect a teacher to teach children for less 
wages than are paid to unskilled labor; no 
right to expect educators to train skilled 
employees at smaller salaries than are cur- 
rently being paid to unskilled employees. 

Wealth may be fairly expected to bear a 
fair share of the burden of public security 
and does not expect to draw all the dividends 
and bear an unequal fraction of the burden. 

Nealth, if wise and far sighted, will 
willingly and gladly put a fair share of its 
profits into permanent welfare and human 
betterment improvements, for America will 
never see the day when any large portion of 
its commonwealth can be safely allotted to 
or permanently held by a small preferred 
class at the expense of the rightful claim of 
the vast majority of the people. 


A COOPERATIVE DEVICE 


In a free republic, a tax is a cooperative 
device for distributing a burden. of necessary 
costs fairly among those who should right- 
fully bear it in order that all the people may 
benefit by wholesale handling. 

Methods unfair have been tried and have 
not been successful, even in the autocracies 
and plutocracies of Europe. It is particu- 
larly important in a republic that those 
temporarily in power rule with justice and 
fairness, and that special privileges in the 
matter of tax exemptions be studiously 
avoided. Taxes have never been very pop- 
ular anywhere and I suppose a time will 
never come when the tax gatherer will 
receive a cordial and hearty welcome when 
presenting his bill. His way can be made 
easier when the taxpayer may be made to 
feel that his public business has been decently 
and honestly managed, that he has received 
what he has paid for, and that the cost has 
been fairly and decently distributed. No 
longer can taxation be said to be a science 
where. you pluck the greatest amount of 
feathers from the goose with the least 
squawking nor to take from the people all 
that the traffic will bear. The systems of 
taxation now obtaining in most of the sev- 
eral states is a disgrace to our intelligence 
and to our sense of justice. It is a veritable 
crazy-quilt in the construction of which 
justice and right have had no part. 

To the insufficiency and the inequality in 
taxation and to these alone can be ascribed 
the general breakdown of public education. 














We all know that the schools are near to 
the hearts of most people and that whatever 
may be our faults, we in America certainly 
do not mean to be yellow to our children in 


the matter of cay them an education. 


We all realize that the very life of the re- 
public is dependent upon our universal 
common school system. 

There easily rolls over the tongue as.a 
very palatable morsel, indigestible to those 
who know better, “In America there is 
— opportunity in the matter of public 
education to all the children of all the 
people.” 


CHEATING THE CHILDREN 


Why not be honest and proclaim the truth 
aloud from Maine to California, that oppor- 
tunity is far from equal, that one-half of 
our children are cheated of their equality of 
opportunity because they are without prop- 
erly trained teachers; that the shortage of 
teachers is because of our long-continued 
parsimoniousness and that the schools are 
so frequently inefficient because we have too 
long considered education a purely local 
problem, dependent upon local taxation for 
support, because the nation, and frequently 
the states, have refused to do their part 
toward its support. 

Even in our cities, where wealth has 
accumulated ‘fastest, there is no equality of 
opportunity for all the children. In no great 
city in this country can opportunity be made 
equal for all the children through local 
taxation alone without putting the tax rate 
so high as to cause a rebellion. If this is 
true in our. wealthier communities, how 
much worse is the situation in the numerous 
rural sections and others, blest, if you please, 
with poverty. 


TEAMWORK 


This is not a matter for one school district 
nor for any one state. We need in this 
business teamwork and all three partners— 
the national government, the several states, 
and the school districts—must each do its 
part. The three partners are all equally 
interested, and being equally interested, they 
should make substantially equal contribu- 
tions, having due regard to the ability of 
each to contribute. 

The national government can stimulate the 
several states to liberality by contributing 
to the cause of education, but a small portion 
of what it is spending annually to pay for 
the explosion caused by the lunatic of Berlin 
and because of the danger that somewhere 
in the world there may be another crazy man 
ready to put a match to the powder magazine. 
The price of a few battleships expended 
annually to promote education is not an 
expense, but an investment, and even 
— that the battleship is necessary to 
protect from without, the school house and 
the teacher are much more necessary to pro- 
tect us from within. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF LONDON 


by 


WALTER E. LEIDNER 


Mr. Leidner is Junior 
Master of the High School 
of Commerce, Boston, 

assachusetis, where he 
has been located for the 
past seven years. He be- 
gan his teaching experience 
in the High Schools of 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
From there he went to 
Hartford,Connecticut, 
where he taught in the Pub- 
lic Schools for three years, 
after which time he went 
to Boston. 

Mr. Leidner 15 a grad- 
uate of the Boston High 
School of Commerce, of 
the Rochester Business In- 
stitute, and of Boston Uni- 
x F _ versity with B. B. A. 
degree. In addition to his teaching experience, he has had a 
wide business experience along bookkeeping, accounting, 
selling and advertising lines. 

At the present time Mr. Leidner is in London on a year’s 
leave of absence, studying at the University of London and 
working toward the degree of Master of Education. He 
is also making a special study of commercial education 
and in this connection is visiting many of the commercial 
schools both public and private in England and on the con- 
tinent. He has consented to prepare for publication in 
“The Balance Sheet” a series of articles relating to com- 
mercial education in England. This article is the first of 
the series. It will be followed next month by an article dealing 
with “London’s Commercial Education.” 

r. Leidner is co-author with Charles F. Rittenhouse 
of “Essential Exercises in Bookkeeping.” 





T MAY seem somewhat out of place to dis- 
I cuss the London public school system in 
The Balance Sheet, but I believe it essen- 
tial to know about a school system, especially 
when so different from the American, before 
it is possible to fully understand and appre- 
ciate the commercial work that is being 
carried on. And again, we must not be so 
narrow that our vision is limited to our own 
particular field of endeavor—we must rather 
see how commercial education is related to 
the general educational system. It is my 
hope that this article on the public schools 
as a whole will serve as the foundation for 
a later article on the facilities for commercia 
education, both public and private, in 
London. 


As might be expected, the public school 
system of London is organized on a radically 
different basis than in the typical American 
city. Prevailing conditions must of necessity 
be a determining factor in every educational 
system. And so in London, too, we have a 
school system planned to meet its own 

uliar requirements, deviating but little, 
owever, from a conservative policy based 
largely on tradition. 


The two departments, Infants’ Depart- 
ment and Primary Department, provide us 
with the first classification within the school 
system. The Infants’ Department includes 
those schools in which children enter at the 
age of about three years and remain until 
about seven years old. These schools are 


commonly called Nursery Schools, and are 
all “‘mixed”’ schools. The teachers in these 
schools are regularly trained teachers, so we 
see that the formal education of the child 
begins at an early age. In recent years, 
however, the high cost of new buildings and 
the necessary increase in the number of 
teachers has started a movement which has 
for its primary object a reduction in school 
costs, particularly in the Infants’ Depart- 
ment. In some cases, therefore, the entrance 
age of children was raised. In addition to 
this, the teachers appointed, especially in 
the lower grades, were secondary school 
students, sixteen to eighteen years old. 
Their preparation consisted mainly of obser- 
vation in infants’ classes one-fifth of the 
time, and study in the secondary school 
four-fifths of the time. Needless to say, 
this practice is not meeting with much ap- 
proval and is being vigorously fought by 
the teachers’ organizations of London. 


At the age of about seven the child is 
transferred to the Primary Department. 
The schools in this department are commonly 
referred to as Elementary Schools and 
Central Schools. There are separate schools 
for boys and for girls, and a limited number 
of “mixed” schools. The organization is 
rather complex, necessitating much co- 
ordination and cooperation in order that 
both kinds of schools may function to the 
best advantage. 


The child enters the Elementary School, 
and starts in what is termed Standard I. 
The progress through the various standards 
is largely governed by the age of the child, 
although scholarship does play a small part. 
At eight the normal child would be in Stand- 
ard II, at nine in Standard III, and so on 
until the child reaches the age of eleven. 
At this time every child must take certain 
prescribed examinations, provided, however, 
that he has reached at least Standard IV. 
But it is only in very exceptional cases that 
a child of eleven has not reached Standard 
IV. 


The examinations given at this time are 
in Composition and Arithmetic and are 
given twice each year. They are very broad 
in scope and really cover more than these 
two words might imply. A “Preliminary 
Examination”’ is prepared by the educational 
authorities, is given by the class teachers, 
and is then corrected by these class teachers. 
A child who does not obtain a certain per- 
centage in this examination is excluded from 
the “Final Examination’. Thus the ‘weed- 
ing out’”’ process begins. All those who have 
passed must take the “Final Examination’”’. 
This examination is prepared by the edu- 
cational authorities, is given by them at 
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certain examination places, and is then 
corrected by them, not by the teachers. 


In the results of the ‘‘Final Examination”, 
the ratings are “Scholarship”, A1, A2,A3,B, 
C, and D. However, in a conference be- 
tween individual class teachers and the 
educational authorities, the character and 
general ability of a student is discussed before 
a grade of “Scholarship” is awarded to a 
student. 


Those students who have attained a 
rating of “Scholarship” are offered a free 
scholarship in a secondary school. How the 
number of such scholarships is determined 
will be discussed later. We can see, however, 
that only the very brightest students have 
the opportunity for a free secondary school 
education. 

The Central School now selects from those 
having a rating of A 1, A 2 or A 3 sucha 
number as the district can accommodate. 
The principal of the Central School has con- 
ferences with the teachers of candidates and 
with the candidates themselves, in which the 
child’s worthiness, character and ability are 
reviewed. The principal may accept or 
reject a‘ candidate, as he sees fit. Usually 
the choice does not extend into the A 3 
group, and beyond A 3 selections are never 
made. A second brilliant group, as we now 
see it, finds its way into a Central School. 


After the “Scholarship” students have gone 
to the secondary school, and those ranking 
next in brilliancy have gone to the Central 
School, there remains a very large per- 
centage. The children of this group must 
stay in the Elementary School, moving into 
higher standards, until the age of at least 
fourteen is reached. 


It must not be inferred, nevertheless, that 
all students earning a scholarship must go 
to a secondary school. If they wish they 
may go to a Central School. Likewise, any 
A 1 and A 2 students may stay in the Ele- 
mentary School if they wish to do so. 


A few words may be said here about the 
Central Schools, without discussing the 
courses of study. These schools, too, are 
for boys only or for girls only as well as for 
both. They are classified as having a com- 
mercial bias, or an industrial bias, or a 
combination of both. There are five stand- 
ards in the Central School, the ages of the 
students range from eleven to sixteen years. 
After a student has completed his work in a 
Central School, he has no further opportunity 
for public day school instruction. 


| shall now come back to the Secondary 
Schools. These are what we term private 
schools. The classics predominate. The 
London educational authorities have certain 
arrangements with some of the secondary 
schools, under which yearly money ts 
are made in accordance with the number of 
“scholarship” students in the institution. 
It is known by the educational authorities 
how many vacancies there are each year, 















available for “Scholarship” students, through- 
out the secondary schools with which a 
ments are in force. In ding the “Final 
Examinations” given to the eleven year old 
public school children, the number of scholar- 
ships awarded must not exceed the number: 
of vacancies. The actual number of ‘‘Scholar- 
ship” students is comparatively small. It is 
said that if an Elementary School succeeds 
in getting two or three scholarships at an 
one examination, it is doing mighty well. 
Hence there are not so’very many public 
school children in the secondary school. 


There are many secondary schools which 
will not accept “Scholarship” students. In 
the first place, these prefer to keep their 
exclusiveness. And as the Education Office 
maintains a limited amount of supervision 
over those secondary schools having “‘Scholar- 
ship” students, many secondary schools 
prefer to operate without such supervision, 
and therefore, decline to enter into an agree- 
ment for accepting ‘‘Scholarship” students. 


The man of wealth may send his children 
to private Infant Schools, to private Ele- 
mentary Schools, and then to these private 
secondary schools, paying for all tuition, of 
course. His child need not pass prescribed 
examinations in order to gain admittance to 
a secondary school. We see, therefore, that 
the secondary school is primarily for those 
children whose parents can afford to pay, 
and that those secondary school students 
who come from a public school are but a 
small percentage of a large mass. 


In evening school education, London offers 
exceptional facilities, especially in the com- 
mercial branches. Perhaps it is due to the 
fact that the opportunities for advanced day 
school instruction are so limited that the 
evening school work is so highly organized 
and developed. I shall deal with the work 
of the Junior Commercial Institutions and 
the Senior Commercial Institutes when 
discussing Commercial Education in London. 


The training of public school teachers as 
well as teachers’ salary schedules are always 
of interest. A few words about these would 
not be out of place. 


The teachers for Infants’ Schools, with the 
exceptions spoken of before, and teachers for 
Elementary Schools, must be graduates of a 
secondary school, and then attend a two 
years’ teachers’ training course. After this 
they receive a Teachers’ Certificate from the 
National Board of Education. If they wish 
they may attend their training course three 
years, instead of two, and earn a degree. 
These courses are given in certain univer- 
sities under the supervision of the National 
Board of Education. 


Teachers for Central Schools are secured 
by public advertisement. Although a degree 
is not essential, very few successful candidates 
are without a degree. Two years’ teaching 
experience is required. 
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The salary schedules below are the result 
of the agitation in 1919 and 1920 for a 
solution to the teachers’ salary problem. 
They are usually referred to as the “Burnham 
Scale”. I have not given all details in con- 
nection with them, but just enough informa- 
tion to get a rough idea of how much teachers 
are paid over here. A word or two might 
be said about the meaning of Scale II, Scale 
III, and Scale IV. Scale IV refers to the 
London. District. The cost of living is 
higher here than elsewhere in England, so 
the teachers receive a larger salary, as per 


Scale IV. The next largest cities are classified 
under Scale III, those next in size under 
Scale II, and all other places come under the 
minimum classification. 

What I have here said is not meant to be 
an exhaustive outline of the London school 
system. But I believe that enough detail 
has been given to allow for comparison with 
our own school systems, and when I come to 


deal 


with the commercial education of 


London, it will be easier to understand those 
conditions which are largely the result of 
the educational system as a whole. 


ELEMENTARY (AND CENTRAL) SCHOOLS 


CERTIFIED TEACHERS 










































































Men Women 
Minimum Annual Maximum | Minimum Annual Maximum 
Increment Increment 
za £ «s. £ s. £ «6. £ s. £s 
Provisional Minimum..... 160 oO 10 0 300 oO I50 0 10 Oo 240 0 
eee 172 10 I2 10 340 0 160 0 I2 10 272 © 
Scale III 182 10 I2 10 380 Oo 170 0 I2 10 304 0 
SORES Paks 200 0 12 10 425 0 187 10 I2 10 340 0 
UNCERTIFIED TEACHERS 
Men 
Maximum 
Minimum Annual * 
Increment Appointed before Appointed after 
April 1, 1914 April 1, 1914 
£ s. £ «4. £Z «6. £ « 
Provisional Minimum..... 100 Oo 6 0 180 0 I50 0 
5 103 10 | 7 10 204 0 160 oO 
See 109 I0 } 7 10 228 180 0 
ere 120 0 7 10 255 oO 200 Oo 
UNCERTIFIED TEACHERS 
Women 
| Maximum 
Minimum Annual | 4 
Increment Appointed before Appointed after 
April 1, 1914 | April 1, 1914 
£2 «6. & & s | z= s. 
Provisional Minimum. . 90 Oo 6 0 I50 0 140 
a -aE 06 Oo I2 10 164 0 } I50 Oo 
.. See 102 0 I2 10 182 0 160 0 
era II2 0 12 10 204 Oo 170 Oo 
} 











- «. interesting to note how the “Equal Pay”’ agitation has affected the salaries of women. 
.a sort of compromise resulted in establishing a maximum four-fifths as much as that of the 
men. The annual increments, however, are the same for women as for men. 


‘Although the secondary school is primarily a 


rivate institution, as explained before: 


the supervisory powers of the local educational authorities often include some authority in 


the matter of salary schedules. 


part of the so-called Burnham Scale, are in effect: 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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Where such authority exists, the following salary schedules, 
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THE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING 
by 
ALBERT E. BULLOCK* 


UCH discussion has occurred lately on 
M what is called the “class method” of 
teaching bookkeeping, as opposed to 

ie so-called ‘ Tadividual method’’. 

By “class method” is meant ‘the daily 
assignment of lessons, a discussion in class 
of the principles involved in the assignment, 
and finally the working out of the transac- 
tions. In other words, this method of teach- 
ing bookkeeping is the same as the method 
of teaching shorthand, algebra, arithmetic, 
or any other subject in which daily assign- 
ments are made and discussions of principles 
re held in class, 

some teachers may say 
that this is the method 
they have always pursued 
in teaching bookkeeping, 
but of the many, many 
bookkeeping classes I 
have visited I have found 
another pursued which 
might be called the “‘in- 
dividual method”. This 
method allows each stu- 
dent to proceed as quickly 
as he can, the result being 
that perhaps no two stu- 
dents are in the same 
place in the course, no 
two reach the same prin- 
ciple at the same time, 
and very little class dis- 
cussion of principles is 
possible. In the majority 
of classes of this descrip- 
tion which I have visited, the teacher of book- 
keeping is not:really a teacher at all, but is 
merely a checking clerk checking the answers 
to transactions, and sending the student back 
to his seat if the answers are wrong. Thus, 
in most cases, the student is thrown upon his 
own resources, and a study of text andi ill- 
ustrations, to find out how the transactions 
should be worked out, instead of being taught 
the principle and required to apply the 
principle. 

In a recent round table discussion con- 
ducted by the writer at a session of the 
Southern California Teachers’ Association, 
the relative merits of these two methods 

ere discussed. The concensus of opinion 

emed to be that the ‘class method” re- 
quired of the teacher real teaching, an ex- 
ert knowledge of the subject, and produced 
iuch stronger students than the “individual 

iethod”, The “individual method” gave a 

‘w unusual students the privilege of going 
faster than the rest of the class, sometimes 
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resulting in their completing two terms’ 
work in one, but it was admitted that the 
average student and those below the average 
suffered by a lack of real teaching. Some 
teachers said that they were unable to carry 
out the ‘‘class method” on account of having 
to conduct “mixed classes’, that is, they 
were attempting to teach several grades of 
bookkeeping at the same time. The answer 
to this seems to be, first, to eliminate “‘mixed 
classes” wherever possible; second, if this is 
not possible then divide the bookkeeping hour 
into as many short periods as there are. 
classes, doing real teaching in each period; 
third, allow the more ad- 
vanced pupils to take 
turns in checking results 
for others. 

To summarize: The 
“class method”’ is prefer- 
able to the “individual 
method”, but requires 
more effort on the part 
of the teacher, holds back 
a few of the extra bright 
bookkeeping pupils (who, 
by the way, could in 
many cases put in their 
extra time more profit- 
ably on other subjects 
which were more difficult 
for them), and makes it 
necessary to assign book- 
keeping classes to those 
teachers only who are 
well-grounded in the prin- 
ciples, 

Another thing that should be taken into 
consideration is the length of the bookkeeping 
period. It seems to be the general rule to 
allow a double period for this purpose. 
Double-period instruction increases the cost 
of instruction of bookkeeping one hundred 
per cent over single-period instruction. In 
order to justify this added expense of ad- 
ministration, the bookkeeping teachers should 
be able to show that the double-period classes 
are a very distinct advantage to the student; 
otherwise bookkeeping classes should be 
placed on the same basis as other classes, 
the student being given one period of class 
instruction, and a one-period out-of-class 
assignment to work out at home or in a 
study hall, the same as is done in shorthand 
or mathematics. 

At the round-table discussion referred to 
above, the arguments against single-period 
instruction seemed to be: First, the students 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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BOOKKEEPING A} A 


JAMES O. McKINSEY§, LL. | 


TEXT MATERIAL. The text material of McKinsey’s } LA 
keeping and Accounting consists of seventy-two chapters, § of the ! 
published in two editions which makes it possible for the inst which 
to obtain the text material in the form in which it is best adg decail, 
to the course offered. The Series A edition consists of two voly fford 
each containing thirty-six chapters. The Series B edition cong keepin 
of three volumes, each 


containing twenty- 


four chapters. METHOD#PROA' 
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" IT \UIRDS af 
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Volumes I and II 
Series A Edition 





The organization of the text material 
is such that it is ideally adapted to the 
class recitation method of presentation. 










































Definite assignments may be made for Y : + TERAL 
study and class recitations based on the BALANCE ey PR eh eel 
" 3 ta) 2) 
assignments may be conducted. One SHEET ke sacle LIABILITY «CRelg MECHASES 
principal topic is developed in each chapter, a ES 5 Fale IRNAL 
the presentation being as follows: a” Ale. PROPRIETORSHIP ple MALES 
4 watond URNAL 
1. A discussion of the accounting principles =ne —— 
which relate to the topic of the chapter. OUR be. iC IWECEl 
et ee STATEMENT |“ [236 Ot un 
2. A series of questions and short problems of? “9 ae 
which develop and apply the principles discussed in PROFIT & LOSS be-4 ng | EXPENSE «DR ke — 
the chapter. These questions are primarily — 
“‘thought’”’ questions which develop the student’s Reports—Accounts—Books of try— 
ability to analyze and interpret business and ac- 
counting statistics. The Balance Sheet and StatesProfit a: 


the accounts second, records of @ntry t! 
This order of presentation is follogscussin 
ciples of bookkeeping because, in t§ the n< 
_ reports or statements deter mber : 
; the information desired in the acc@termin 
THE PLAN. The plan of the text is to books of original entry and, in ‘orm: 
provide a training in bookkeeping and determines, to a considerable d orm: 
accounting which will a bee procedure was chause by 
of each part of the accounting actors 
serve three classes of can be seen and understood. 
students: 


3. Laboratory exercises and problems which 
illustrate, and require the application of, the prin- 
ciples discussed in the chapter. 






















1. Those who desire to obtain employment in the accounting departa ’ 
of a business upon the completion of an introductory. course in bookkeeping man 
accounting. 


2. Those who do not desire to do accounting work, but expect to 


business life and desire a knowledge of bookkeeping and accounting which 1. 
be of assistance to them in whatever line of business they may enter. 2 
chapt 


3. Those who desire to enter the professional practice of accounting 
desire to obtain an introductory training which will prepare them to m4 
more technical courses. 4 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
CINC 


104 Fifth Avenue 542 
New York, N. Y. 








Volumes I, II and III 
Series B Edition 
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)¥} ACCOUNTING 


YI, LL. B., C. P. A. 


LABORATORY MATERIAL. Although most 
of the laboratory material consists of short exercises 
which illustrate specific principles and minimize 
detail, sufficient practice sets running over a con- 


a tinuous period of two or more months are given to ne ‘ 

U™ afford the student an acquaintance with the book- i 

n@ keeping system as a whole. The transactions for - / 
these “‘sets’” Blanks and Vouchers «/ 


are contained 








%H in the texts. 
Blanks and vouchers for use with the sets 
+> are furnished separately. Blank books are 
VOUCHERS furnished for use with each of the practice 
sets. Vouchers are available for use with 
Practice Sets II and III. : However, the use 


of the vouchers with these sets is optional. 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION. The 
material is well graded, each chapter follow- 
ing logically the preceding one, and in turn, 
laying the foundation for the chapter to 
follow.¥ Throughout the text details and 
arithmetical calculations are reduced to a 
minimum. No attempt is made to have 
the text serve as a substitute for training 

2 in arithmetic and penmanship. Formal 
definitions are few in number and in no 
case emphasized. 
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ussi with a series of abstract definitions or a 
ap teenst ee ee coe re detailed discussion of debit and credit, but 
mber and nature of the accounts; with a simple explanation and illustration 
ermines largely the nature of the of the meaning and purpose of accounting 
nformation recorded in the latter which leads the student to see the nature 

gnformation which appears on the and purpose of the subject he is to study. 
@use by this method, in the study This arouses the student’s interest and 
o@actors which determine its nature enables him to see the purpose and impor- 
tance of the contents of the following 

chapters. 


rts TEACHER’S MANUALS. The author has prepared teacher’s 
manuals to accompany the texts, in which the following 
information is provided: 


1. Purpose of the chapter. 


. 2. Suggestions with reference to methods of teaching the contents of the 
chapter. 


ma 3. Answers to the questions at the end of the chapter. 
4. Solutions to the laboratory problems at the end of the chapter. 


LISHING COMPANY 
I, OHIO 


orn St., 516 Mission Street 
>, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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UPHOLDING EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS IN 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


by 


E. T. TOWNE* 


N opening this subject may I recall to 
I your minds two papers that were pre- 

sented before this section just a year ago 
today? One paper was by Miss Mendenhall 
on the Subject ‘Disciplinary Values in 
Commercial Subjects’, the other was by 
Dr. J. H. Bond on “The Cultural Possi- 
bilities of Practical Subjects’. I wish that 
every teacher of commercial subjects in the 
state might not only read but become 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of these 
two papers. I might say that one was 
published in full in THe BALANCE SHEET, 
the other is to appear in full in a forth- 
coming issue of SCHOOL 
AND Society. The one 
emphasizes the disciplin- 
ary values and the other 
the cultural possibilities 
of practical subjects. It 
is a pity that these two 
phases of the subject 
could not have been pre- 
sented before the general 
sessions because it is our 
educators in general who 
especially need to be 
educated up to an ap- 
preciation of the fact 
that commercial subjects 
do have a real disciplinary 
and also a real cultural 
value. 

Even those of us who 
are most cordially in 
sympathy with these 
propositions recognize that there is a very 
significant “if” which must be taken into con- 
sideration and I believe that if we as teachers 
of commercial subjects give due recognition 
to this “if” we may convince even those 
dominated by the old, old points of view on 
educational subjects that these so-called 
practical courses may have both disciplinary 
and cultural values. They do have if properly 
taught, and right here is the crux of the whole 
matter. As we all know it has been altogether 
too common in the past (not in our own 
schools, of course, but in other schools), for 
students who wanted to get by with as little 
work as possible to take their major in com- 
mercial subjects supplemented possibly by 
Manual Training or Domestic Science. We 
have known of many instances where some 
athlete, whose major interest was to keep on 
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the team, would make sure of keeping eligible 
by confining most of his work to these 
courses. These courses have also, not in- 
frequently, served as a resting place for the 
lazy, indifferent type of student—for the 
type who is disinclined to undergo any more 
effort than may be absolutely necessary. 
We must change not only the character 
but the reputation of these courses. These 
courses not only should be just as ‘“‘stiff’’ as 
any other courses in the school curriculum 
but they should be known as ‘“‘stiff’’ courses 
so that those students who may be looking 
for ‘“‘snap” courses will look elswhere. When 
bookkeeping comes to re- 
quire just as much in- 
tensive work, just as 
much application, and 
just as much time as is 
ordinarily required of the 
student in a foreign lan- 
guage it will have just as 
great disciplinary value. 
I am most thoroughly in 
accord with the statement 
of one of our foremost 
educators to the effect 
that there is just as great 
a disciplinary value in 
working out long involved 
problems in accounting 
as there is in committing 
a Greek conjugation. The 
trouble is that our book- 
keeping altogether too 
often has been little more 
than the mere routine of copying down forms, 
that it has not demanded much head work. 
As bookkeeping has developed, and from that 
on into accounting, there is no reason why it 
should not have just as great educational 
values as any phase{of mathematics. We 
have very good texts now that cover all of 
the principal business subjects. Any of these 
courses offers an ample amount of work to 
do. If the instructor holds the student to 
strict accountability in each course, insisting 
upon strong consistent work, giving work 
and upholding a standard that shall require 
outside work in preparation of daily tasks 
and then give questions and problems that 
will demand headwork on the part of the 
students, these courses will have educational 
values and will soon come to be recognized 
as having such values. I appreciate that a 


*Director of Courses in Commerce, University of North Dakota. Taken from an address delivered before 
the North Dakota State Teachers’ Association at the last meeting which was held in Bismarck, November 21~-3, 


1923. 
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few of our better schools are already in- 
sisting upon this type of work. But I do know 
from my experience as a high school teacher, 
later as superintendent, and still later from 
having a large number of students from our 
high schools who want to continue their 
education in commerce or business subjects, 
that a very large proportion of those who 
have specialized in business subjects have 
been very. inadequately trained and are 
poorly equipped to do intensive work. They 
simply had not learned how to study, they 
seem unable to apply themselves with any 
degree of consistency. They are inclined 
to give up altogether too quickly if they 
meet a problem requiring a little thought. 
They seem disinclined to do any continuous 
thinking. They do so hate to use their 
brains. As partial as I.am to economics 
and related subjects as an essential part of 
any person’s education, yet ordinarily I 
greatly prefer students entering these courses 
who have had solid, substantial courses in 
history, science, mathematics, or even in 
language rather than students whose major 
work has been business courses. Such 
students will have learned to think better 
and will be able to apply themselves more 
effectively. And this is largely because of 
the difference in the training in these different 
courses. For this reason, and this reason 
alone, I would very much prefer as a student 
entering our four-year course in commerce 
one who has had four years of Latin or of 
language work to one who has had four 
years of business subjects. 


Our greatest difficulty is with students who 
have not learned to study—who do not 
know how to apply themselves. There is 
no reason why they should not learn this 
just as efficiently in their business subjects 
as in their other courses and they will if we 
insist upon the same standards in these as 
in the other courses, 


It is bound to take both time and effort to 
establish our department on the same basis 
as older departments, and to earn for it the 
recognition of upholding educational stand- 
ards that have been accorded other depart- 
ments. 


It will take time to raise and maintain these 
higher standards; and it will require effort 
to overcome the impression that very gener- 
ally prevails that the easiest way to remain a 
qualified student, or to get a certain number 
of credits, is to register in business courses. 
Just so long as we permit this impression to 
prevail we will have drifting into our depart- 
ment the most careless, indifferent, and most 
inefficient of any student body. These will 
be much the more difficult to deal with and 
much harder to get results with. If, on the 
other hand, our department comes to be 
recognized as one of the “‘stiffest” depart- 
ments in a school, one in which the courses 
are the most difficult to “get by” with, this 
type of student will go elsewhere. We will 








then be able to appeal to the stronger, more 
desirable type of student and can do work 
of a higher grade. 


And it will be worth, very decidedly, both 
the time and the effort necessary to maintain 
these higher standards in business subjects. 
It will mean so much better training for the 
student, training in the power to do steady 
consistent work, power to hold himself to 
definite assigned tasks, power to do con- 
tinuous consistent thinking. He will learn 
how to use material at hand and meet 
situations where real brain work is required. 
Such a training will not only be of very much 
greater value to the student should he desire 
to continue to advance in the educational 
or business fields but will also be of very 
much greater benefit to him even though he 
should go no farther than the secondary 
schools. 


When we stop to think this problem 
through we can readily understand why the 
standards have been especially low in the 
past in business subjects. There are some 
four or five main reasons that may be given 
in explanation of these low standards. First, 
this is a comparatively new field and as we 
have groped our way toward the more exact 
and substantial courses, our work has been 
more or less vague and desultory—this was 
to be expected. Nor has this been character- 
istic of our subjects alone—all of the subjects 
in any school curriculum have passed through 
these same vague, indefinite periods, periods 
where they have had little educational value. 
As these courses become more carefully 
organized and more highly developed, they 
will attain to greater values as have the 
subjects in the older fields. 


Second, as in all new fields we have been 
handicapped through not having adequate 
texts to cover the various subjects but now 
that the demand for these courses has be- 
come generally recognized some of the best 
talent in the country is directing its ——_ 
towards the providing of suitable texts. The 
great increase in the number that has come 
out within the last two or three years and 
the number of great publishing houses giving 
their principal attention to business texts 
indicates the increased importance attached 
to this subject and there has been just as 
great improvement in the character of the 
texts as there has been an increase in their 
numbers. With these better texts as an aid 
the average teacher will be able to do mater- 
ially more effective work. 


Third, because of these courses being 
comparatively new, many of them have been 
undertaken by teachers whose preparation 
had been entirely inadequate for the work. 
Not infrequently teachers whose entire 
preparation had been in other fields have been 
called apen to teach business courses on the 
theory that anyone could handle these courses 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Alice E. Wollin, 
last year a commercial 
teacher in the Town- 
ship High School at 
Jerseyville, Illinois, is 
a new teacher in the 
Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment of the Agricul- 
tural School, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Miss Wollin i is a graduate of the Lake Mills 
(Wisconsin) High School and of the State 
Normal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Homer Nelson is the new Principal of the - 


Commercial Department in the Alverson 
Business College, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Mr. Nelson has for the past year been head 
of the Commercial Department at the Massey 
Business College in Montgomery, Alabama, 
but recently resigned to enter upon his new 
duties in the Alverson Business College. 


The Kentucky Educational Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Louisville this 
year. The meeting will be on April 23-26, 
the first general session convening Thursday 
morning, April 24. Full information in 
regard to the convention can be secured by 
writing the Secretary, R. E. Williams, 4518 
Southern Parkway, Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Mississippi Education Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Jackson on 
May 3-5. J. S. Vandiver of Moorhead is 
President, and W. N. Taylor of Jackson is 
Secretary of the association. 


The Commercial Teachers’ Association 
of Eastern New York wi!l meet in Albany, 
April 12, 1924. Frances Callahan of the Troy 
High School is President, and Maud Hinckel 
of the Mechanicville High School is the Sec- 
retary of the association. 


The Tennessee State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held on April 17, 18 and 19 
in Nashville. Tennessee. P. L. Harned of 
Nashville is Secretary of this association. 


L. C. Steele, form- 
erly connected with 
Morse College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, is 

. a new teacher at Rider 
College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. He is a grad- 
uate of the Bowling 
Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling, 
Kentucky 
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E. Thomas Holm- 

berg is a teacher of 

higher accountancy in 

the Knights of Colum- 

bus Ex-Service Men’s 

Night School, Indian- 

apolis, Indiana. Mr. 

Holmberg is a gradu- 

ate of Notre Dame 

University and Editor : 
of the Associated Employees News of Beech 
Grove, Indiana. 


The Second Interscholastic Contest in 
Commercial Subjects will be held at the 
Western Illinois State Teachers’ College, 
Macomb, Illinois, on Saturday, May 3, 1924. 
Contests will be given in shorthand and type- 
writing. There will be separate contests for 
both one-year and two-year students. The 
contest is open to students of high school 
grade only. For further information, write 
D. C. Beighey, Manager, Macomb, Illinois. 


The Southern Tier Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association will meet in the Elmira 
Free Academy, Elmira, New York, April 5, 
1924. Grover C. T. Graham of Elmira Col- 
lege is the President, and Ruth M. Cole of 
the Elmira Free Academy is Secretary- 
Treasurer of the association. 


Thomas B. Liner of Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, who for six years, 1917-23, was in- 
structor in and head of the Commercial 
Department of the Fort Smith High School 
and who, majoring in Commercial Arts, 
received his A. B. degree in Education and 
a Life Diploma from the Colorado State 
Teachers’ College, Greeley, at the close of 
the fail quarter of the session of 1923-24, 
has been elected to a position in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the North Texas 
State Teachers’ College, Denton, Texas, 
to begin June 3. Prior to accepting the 
Fort Smith position, Mr. Liner was in- 
structor in and director of the Department 
of Commerce of the E. stern University Pre- 
paratory School, Ciaremore, Oklahoma. He 
holds a commercial degree, Master of Ac- 
counts, and a Palmer Method Penmanship 
Teacher’s certificate. 


J. Russell Ander- 
son, for the past year 
an assistant teacher 
in the Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa, 
is now teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Prairie 
City, Iowa. 
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Indiana State Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Penmanship Contests for 1924. 
Plans are being completed for the third 
annual shorthand and typewriting contest to 
be held at The Ball Teachers’ College, 
Muncie, Indiana, this year. Two new 
features have been incorporated in the 1924 
contest. There will be a penmanship con- 
test, and a district contest will be held prior 
to the state meet at Muncie. 


The purpose of these contests is to increase 
the standard of work done in these subjects 
and it was felt that a penmanship contest 
would prove beneficial in making the future 
generations better writers. Each school may 
enter three contestants in the district meet. 
but the best five in each district are eligible 
for the state meet. Individual honors only 
will be considered in this contest. Three 
plates will be written, consisting of movement 
drills, writing from copy, and writing from 
dictation. Certificates of proficiency will be 
awarded to the winners of the first five places 
in both district and state contests. 


During the past two years a number of 
schools have been unable to enter the contest 
as the distance from Muncie was too far for 
them to finance the trip. Since they could not 
go to the contest the contest will be taken to 
them. A district contest will be held Satur- 
day, April 26, 1924 in the following cities 
which have been designated as district 
centers: Anderson, Bloomington, Brazil, 


Evansville, Fort Wayne, Frankfort, Gary, 


Indianapolis, Logansport, Marion, Misha- 
waka, New Albany, Richmond, Rochester, 
and Rushville. There are about one hundred 
eighty five schools in Indiana teaching com- 
mercial subjects and each of these have been 
assigned to one of the above fifteen district 
centers. Thus every school in the state may 
receive the benefit coming from such con- 
tests. All material for the district contests 
comes from the state contest committee of 
which Professor M. E. Studebaker, Head of 
the Department of Commerce of The Ball 
Teachers’ College, Muncie, is chairman. M. 
H. Northrop, Fort Wayne; G. H. Clevenger, 
Richmond; and T. B. Krouskup, Fairmount 
are the other members of the committee. 
All contestants will have the same material 
and be graded on the same basis. 


The winners of each district will meet at 
Muncie, Friday, May 9, 1924 for the final 
contest. By this plan those competing at 
Muncie will all be more nearly on an equal 
basis and thus evenly matched which should 
insure a, lively contest. The team or in- 
dividual winning honors at this contest will 
have a clear title to state honors. 


There have been a few changes in the 
rules as a result of the new plan adopted. 
Highest honors will be determined by points 
with team work counting three times as 
much as individual. This places the em- 
phasis on team work where it should be. No 


school should be permitted to take an in- 
dividual and train him alone for the contest 
to the detriment of other members in the 
class. In order to accomplish the most good, 
teams should be selected from the regular 
classes to represent the school. 


The shorthand classes have been changed to 
Beginning and Advanced. Dictation will be 
on business and literary matter. In the 
Beginning class the rate of speed will be 60 
words per minute on literary matter and 70 
words per minute on business matter in a 
three minute test. In the Advanced class 
the rate of speed will be 90 words per minute 
on literary matter and 105 words per minute 
on business matter in a three minute test. 
Only minor changes were made in the type- 
writing rules. 


Another feature will be an open class in 
the state contest for any student who is not 
eligible to enter one of the other classes in 
shorthand or typewriting. Teachers will be 
assigned to this class. This should prove a 
good test as many of the best products of 
some of the schools have been barred be- 
cause of former rules. This might be termed 
a free-for-all contest. 


Advance correspondence indicates that 
the schools of Indiana are welcoming this 
new plan and that the majority of the 
schools will be represented in the district 
meet. Further information may be obtained 
by addressing M. E. Studebaker, State 
Contest Manager, The Ball Teachers’ College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


The Anthracite Arts Association held 
its 1924 annual meeting in the Wilkes-Barre 
High School at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
on Saturday February 23. Sectional meet- 
ings were held in the morning from 9.00 to 
11:20 a. m. A luncheon was held in Irem 
Banquet Hall at 12 o'clock, followed by a 
general meeting, Mr. H. L. Watts of the 
Hazleton High School, Hazleton, Pennsyl- 
vania, presiding. Dr. James J. Walsh, 
formerly of Fordham University, was the 
principal speaker. He spoke on the subject 
“What the World Owes Italy in Art and 
Music”. Other speakers included Senator 
Pepper and Hugh Frayne of New York City. 


The meeting was well attended and it was 
undoubtedly one of the most successful 
meetings ever held by the association. 





FOR SALE. Twenty-five typewriters 
which were used in a business college 
that has been closed. Lot consists of 
Underwoods, Royals, Remingtons and 
Smiths. All in good condition. Will sell 
entire lot or singly. Bargain. Address, 
aes 123, c/o Balance Sheet, Cincinnati, 

o. 


LOCATION WANTED. An experienced 
teacher wants to know of a location in a 
good college or university town for 
business school. Address, A. E. M., c/o 
Balance Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NEWS FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 








The new home of the Armstrong School 
of Business, Berkeley, California, is dis- 
tinctive as a type of private school. The 
building is of reinforced concrete, designed in 
the Spanish style of architecture with a red 
tile roof, is two stories in height, and pro- 
vides a floor space of 28,000 square feet. The 
main entrance opens into a large and beauti- 
fully decorated reception hall, on both sides 
of which are the school offices, six in number. 

Altogether there are thirty-three rooms in 
the school, twenty-two on the main floor and 
eleven on the second floor. Five thousand 
square feet of floor space on the second floor 
is taken up with an immense assembly room. 
The Auditorium exemplifies the simple 
strength and sturdiness of beauty so common 
of the early Spanish architecture. It is pro- 
vided with a large stage and ample dressing 
room space on either side. The floor is maple 
and suitable for dancing. 

Another noteworthy feature of the Arm- 
strong plant is its heating provision. A 
vacuum steam heated plant enables the 
entire building to be heated in fifteen min- 
utes. The plant is installed in a reinforced 
concrete vault with double underwriters’ 
doors, thus eliminating all fire risk. Two 
fire escapes over and above the requirements 
of the law are also provided for the general 
safety of students in case of fire. 

Permanent school equipment of the latest 
type is used in all school rooms, slate black- 
boards, battleship linoleum, and specially 
constructed windows designed so that shades 
can be used and ventilation secured at the 
same time. 

. Evan Armstrong founded the Armstrong 
School in June, 1918. At that time he rented 
three rooms in the old First National Bank 
Building and taught the six students himself. 
The idea of a university grade training for 
business soon proved its worth. The school 
grew even faster than was calculated. In 
1920, Mr. Armstrong had a staff of six 
teachers and rented ten rooms. In April, 
1920, the school was forced to expand still 
further. Mr. Armstrong now resigned his 
position as instructor in secretarial courses 
in the University of California and devoted 


his entire time to the school, and this time he 
rented a new location, 2024 University 
Avenue, the entire floor of a newly built 
brick building. 

In September, 1923, the student body had 
reached three hundred, and the new plant 
was inadequate to meet the demands placed 
upon it. However, the permanent home was 
now well under way, and today the schoo! is 
dedicating its hopes, ambitions and entire 
future. 

The wholehearted indorsement of the 
school by the business men, the loyalty of 
the students and alumnae, and the support 
of friends attests to the demand and esteem in 
which the training offered by the school is 
held. University Grade Training for business 
is an established principle of the Armstrong 
School of Business, and the past five years 
have proved the demand for this type of 
business education. 


R. M. Westover, formerly head of the 
Commercial Department and Vice-Principal 
of the San Bernardino (California) High 
School, has been made Principal of the 
Junior High School. We congratulate Mr. 
Westover on his election to the Principalship 
of the Junior High School and wish him the 
best of success in his new work. 


J. D. Meyer, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools at Harrington, Washington, and 
Mrs. Ethel Van Austen, commercial teacher 
of the Harrington High School, are now both 
holding like positions at Hillyard, Washing- 
ton. Jeannette Cooper is teaching book- 
keeping this year at Hillyard. 

The Success Business College of Seattle, 
Washington, has changed hands, with Mrs. 
Florence L. Morgan and Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Randall as managers, succeeding P. D. 
Rooney, who established the institution 
twelve years ago. Since the school was 


organized it has grown rapidly and now 
occupies nearly the entire sixth floor of the 
Crary Building at Fifth and Union. 

Mrs. Morgan will personally direct the 
bookkeeping department and Mrs. Randall 
will have charge of the stenographic de- 
partment under the new regime. 
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The Northern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association met at Sacramento, 
January 19, 1924. 

R. E. Wallin of the Sacramento Schools 
gave a very interesting paper on, ‘‘Methods 
of Teaching Typing’, and a lively round 
table discussion ensued. 

Tie meeting then adjourned to the Hotel 
Land where a delightful luncheon was served, 
E. N. Shadwick of Sacramento acting as 
toast master. 


While at the banquet table, Major Woll- 
ridge, head of the Personal Service Depart- 
ment of the California National Bank of 
Sacramento, spoke in a most interesting 
manner. He illustrated his talk with exam- 
ples from real life which closely connect the 
work of the commercial teacher with that of 
the business man. 


At the afternoon session, Edward Gold- 
berg, who is in charge of the Commercial 
Department of the Sacramento High School, 
discussed in a concise manner, ‘‘A Course in 
Business’. 


F. J. Pribble of the Sacramento High 
School announced the 1924 Sacramento Val- 
ley Typewriting Contest to be held at Sacra- 
mento, May 3, 1924. 

Mrs. J. Paul Bunker of Willows, Cali- 
fornia, announced the 1924 West Sacramento 
Valley Typewriting Contest to be held in 
Willows, March 29. 


The 29th Annual Graduating Exer- 
cises of the Wilson Modern Business 
College, Seattle, Washington, were held in 
the Masonic Temple on Friday evening, 
February I. 


Long before the curtain went up fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers of the 
graduates were arriving and filling the audi- 
torium. The front of the platform was a 
bank of flowers. There were over two hun- 
dred graduates in the class. 


After the Invocation by the Rev. W. A. 
Wilson, Pastor of the Ravenna Boulevard 
Presbyterian Church, and a few introductory 
remarks by the Presiding Officer, (Mr. W. 
G. G. Benway of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company), President Judson P. 
Wilson talked to the graduates and pre- 
sented the diplomas. 


The Valedictorian, Mrs. Alma Katzen, 
gave a short but intensely interesting ad- 
dress. It seems while attending this school 
she won all the medals in sight and was 
indeed qualified to speak on the subject 
“For Value Received I Promise to Pay’’. 


Following the Valedictory address, Mr. 
Lloyd Spencer, President of the Seattle Ad- 
vertising Club, was introduced. He is 
always a welcome speaker and kept his 
audience in an uproar. 


_The closing address to the graduates was 
given by that well-known orator, Mr. J. C. 


Herbsman, Executive Secretary, Seattle 
China Club. His advice to graduates was time- 
ly and sound. We are sorry we cannot print 
his entire lecture, but space will not permit. 


President Judson P. Wilson is. indeed a 
veteran in the commercial school work of 
the Northwest. Twenty-nine years and still 
going strong is an enviable record and those 
who witnessed the exercises could not help 
but feel that it pays to build ‘‘Well’’. 








UPHOLDING EDUCATIONAL 
STANDARDS IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
(Continued from page 17) 
regardless of preparation. Under such con- 
ditions it is not to be wondered at that the 
work has not measured up to educational 
standards. Now that the increasing demand 
for teachers of these subjects is more generally 
recognized and that our normal schools, 
colleges, and universities are offering more 
adequate training along these lines we may 
hope soon to find teachers just as thoroughly 
trained, just as capable and consequently 
just as qualified to uphold educational 
standards in these subjects as in any other. 


Fourth, the type of student attracted to 
these courses. As has been indicated, and 
because of the characteristics just mentioned, 
the business courses altogether too frequently 
have attracted the less capable student as 
well as those who were disinclined to work 
or wanted to get through with the least 
possible effort. These courses have also 
appealed to another class, those who wish 
to get through in the least possible time and 
take particular subjects in this field primarily 
as a “short course to a job”. Such students 
are apt to have little appreciation of related 
subjects such as English and Mathematics 
which are quite indispensable for thorough- 
ness in business subjects. Such students as 
these flocking into the business courses 
increases the perplexity of our problem very 
greatly and makes it very much more diffi- 
cult to uphold proper standards in those 
courses. However, as our particular field of 
study becomes more highly developed, as we 
are able to secure better—more compre- 
hensive and more exacting—texts and with 
teachers who have had more adequate 
preparation for the handling of these sub- 
jects the handicap of an undue proportion 
of these drags to efficient work will be less- 
ened; and with our work better developed, 
and more highly organized, with more com- 
prehensive and more scientifically prepared 
texts, and with teachers more carefully 
trained to handle these particular subjects 
these is no reason why these business courses 
should not offer just as great educational 
values as any other subject in the school 
curriculum, and they will if we, as teachers 
of these subjects, insist upon just as high 
educational standards as may be found in 
any of the other courses, 
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EXAMINATION IN ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 
SECTION I 


(Circle the Correct Answer) 


1. The entries in the purchases journal are debited to Purchases account each day. 
True—False. 


2. The closing entries are made at the end of a fiscal period. True—Fealse. 

3. The closing entries are made to close the Asset and Liability accounts. True—False. 
4. The blank indorsement is the commonest form of indorsement. True—False. 

5. The payee of a draft owes the drawee some money. JTrue—False. 

6. Acheck is a note. True—False. 

7. All fixed assets depreciate. True—False. 

8. Repairs on a fixed asset are debited to the Fixed Asset account. True—False. 

9. Any of the acts of a partner will bind the partnership. True—False. 

10. A partnership has perpetual life. True—False. 

11. A sight draft is used to collect money. True—False. 
12. Partnership profits are always distributed on the basis of investment. True—False. 
13. A time draft when accepted is equivalent to a note. True—False. 

14. A partnership contract may rest on a verbal agreement. True—False. 

15. There is but one Capital account for a partnership. True—False. 


16. The number and nature of the accounts are determined by the books of original entry. 
True—False. 


17. When an asset is increased with no other change in the assets or liabilities, a gain has 
been made. True—False. 





SECTION II 
(Circle the Correct Answer) 

1. A clerk, hired to sell goods in a store, works under dissolved—bonded—delegated— 
mutual—vested authority. 

2. The first indorser of a note is the maker—drawer—drawee—payee. 

3. Depreciation is a loss—gain—asset—liability. 

4. The true test of a partnership is the sharing of the losses—sharing of the gains—equal 
capital investment. 


5. When the transferor of a note wishes to escape liability he uses a conditional—blank— 
restrictive—qualified—full indorsement. 


6. If there is no specific agreement as to the profit-sharing ratio, according to law, the 
profits and losses will be shared according to investment—equally—according to time each partner 
devotes to the business. 


7. Reserve for Depreciation on Furniture and Fixture account is a loss—gain—asset— 
liability. 

8. John Miller’s account on your books shows a credit balance. It is an asset—lia- 
bility—gain—loss—proprietorship account. 


SECTION III 


(Complete) 


. The Cost of Sales is made up of 

. The Cash account provides these three items of information: 

. The advantages of the sales journal in recording sales over the general journal are: 
The Balance Sheet shows: 

. The three purposes of indorsement are 

. The requisites of negotiability are 

. In case of bankruptcy the rights of creditors against partners are 


8. A Bill of Lading with draft attached is used in the automobile business in order that 
the manufacturer may get cash at time of delivery of cars. How is that accomplished? 


NAN WN 


*This is the examination given first-year bookkeeping students in the Dawson County High School, Glendive, 
Montana. It was prepared by G. G. Hoole, Principal of this school, and it is through his courtesy that we ar 
permitted to publish it in ““The Balance Sheet”. It will be noted that the examination is quite different from th: 
usual type of bookkeeping examination. In fact, it partakes of the nature of an intelligence test in bookkeeping. 
We would like to have an expression of opinion from our readers in regard to this type of examination. 
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SECTION IV 






1. From the following information, prepare (a) Profit and Loss Statement; (b) Adjust- 


ing and closing entries in journal form: 
Salen s. Shc os 4d ods 224 valde bbs VapN 2 
Old SI 5 ais nad) sda vesnldae. ooh os 
PurchiGt. 6) 6. cpaiddanwout wh see dealion «a 
NeW Be iis siawixateirn cis nes Woe oaesand 
Fe ddttia kr esducinese tae cten ede 
Aa n6 ixdbnes Cokes enkenbeaeed 


Sel I sas ini view diaiy Sos aN ate 
Dice I isa ss ance oss © seeres 
Administrative Expenses................. 
Proprietor’s Original Investment.......... 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures.... 


2. E. C. Dale and F. J. Wise form a partnership combinin 


ee 


ee 


ey 


ee 


er ¢ 


two old businesses. The 


new business is to take over the assets and liabilities of the old businesses as follows: 


Dale’s Balance Sheet 














ROMO...» siictee rk tReet sa pine ouigatresg ace ane $ 2,000 PP $ 8,000 
Accounts Receivable............... 5,000 Dale’s Present Worth.............. 26,000 
Merchandise Inventory............. 11,000 
SOS | Sarr ee 15,000 
Furniture and Fixtures............. 1,000 

$34,000 $34,000 

Wise’s Balance Sheet 

ee eee ae a $ 3,000 Accounts Payatile ........0.-2sss00 $ 1,000 
Recrcies ne bs it F232. 2k. 9,000 Wise’s Present Worth.............. 13,000 
Delivery Equipment............... 2,000 

$14,000 $14,000 


Construct the opening entry for the new business. 


TEXAS STATE TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN BOOKKEEPING 


NOTE. 


We reproduce below in the left hand column a recent teachers’ examination in bookkeeping as given 


In the right 


in the State of Texas. This was furnished through the courtesy of Leo C. Haynes of Denton, Texas. _ h 
hand column may be found references to the ‘‘z0oth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” (15th edition) wherein 
the 


is applicable to the question or problem. 


iswer to each question may be found, reference being made to the specific section or chapter of the text which 
It will be observed that it is not necessary to go beyond Part I of the “‘2o0th 


Century” text to ascertain all the information that will be needed to satisfactorily pass this examination. 


1. In making an inventory of salable mer- 
chandise, under what conditions may the 
current market price be used instead of the 
cost price? (Value ro.) 


2. Explain the difference between real 
accounts and nominal accounts. (Value ro.) 


;. What is meant by the reconciliation of 
a bank account? Is this an important duty 
of a bookkeeper? Why? (Value ro.) 


book, cash book, and journal, is there any 
preference as to the order of posting from the 
different books? Why? (Value ro.) 


5. Discuss the effect of an indorsement on 
(Value ro.) 


the back of commercial paper. 





1. See Section No. 49, Chapter VII, for 
information in regard to the merchandise 
inventories. 


2. Real accounts include the assets and 
liabilities (see Section No. 3, Chapter I). 
Nominal accounts include cost 4nd income 
(see Section No. 5 of Chapter I). A Balance 
Sheet is made up from the real accounts 
while a Statement of Profit and Loss is made 
up from the nominal accounts. 


3. See Section No. 80 for information in 
regard to the reconciliation of depositor’s 
account with the bank statement. 


4. For information in regard to posting 


39; the sales journal, see Section No. 41; 
the cash book, see Section No. 45; and the 
general journal, see Section No. 46. This 
information will all be found in Chapter V. 


5. For information in regard to indorse- 
ments, see Section No. 84 in Chapter X. 


|. If a business uses a purchases book, i from the purchases journal, see Section No. 
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) 6. Exercise No. 50, appearing on page 131, 

is a parallel exercise in requiring the making 
. of compound journal entries. The entry on 
_ 6. Make a compound journal entry affect- } May 1 in this exercise requires a journal 
ing at least five accounts. (Value ro.) entry affecting six accounts and constitutes 
an example of the type of journal entry 
called for in the question. 


7. From the following Trial Balance and 
inventory, make a Balance Sheet, a Profit 
and Loss Statement, and the closing entries 
for the ledger through the journal. 

Trial Balance of E. R. Irving, 
December 31, 1922 

Debit items: Cash $3095.00; Purchases 
gessauo: Expense Sigooo: A.C Reese) 7, eaercaes Nos. 3, 39 and 40, appecring 
dolph $34.80; R. C. Hunnicut $258.90; } 1 Chapter VIII are parallel to this exercise, 
Abner Willies $132.70; H. Smith $141.00. involving the — _—— and requiring 

Credit items: E. R. Irving, capital the same type of work. 
$4000.00; Sales $1314.10; Cooper Grocery 
Co., . $192.00; Lawrence Bros., $401.50; 
Sykes and Ammons $394.20. 

Mdse. inventory $1764.92. 

(Value of each section of seventh question 
20. Particular attention will be given to 
ruling and form of statements.) 





A PROBLEM IN COST ACCOUNTING* 


The Empire Brass Works decides to specialize on an adjustable reading lamp. The 
superintendent suggests that in order to arrive at the exact cost per unit the entire plant be 
given over to the production of this lamp for a period of ten days. You, as cost accountant, 
are to ascertain the cost of each lamp, as the entire product is to be sold to a Chicago jobber 
at cost plus 15%. This 15% to take care of the general administrative expenses and provide 
dividends sufficient to interest men who have money to invest in business enterprises of this 
nature. 


The entire plant can be divided into three factors or departments: the Foundry, the 
Finishing Room, and the Shipping Room. Base.all calculations upon a working year of 300 
days. The data used is obtained from the superintendent, aided by foremen’s shop reports 
and information gleaned from the records in the office files. 


The Foundry: 
1. Materials used, $1,000.00. 
. Freight and cartage on above, $85.20. 
. Fuel, 385,000 cubic feet of gas @ Soc per. 
. Labor time-tickets show direct labor 960 hours, average of 65c an hour. 


. The two furnaces must be relined every two years at an average cost of $1,500.00 
each, 


Machinery valued at $1,500.00 is used. Depreciation 20% per annum. 
. Patterns and flasks costing $2,000.00 are used, average life thereof, 200 days. 
. The foreman’s salary is $3,000.00 a year. 
. Small tools valued at $400.00, average life 1 year. 

10. Incidentals estimated at $600.00 a year. 
Finishing Room: 

1. Materials, $200.00. 

. Freight and cartage on above, $10.00. 
. Labor, 480 hours @ 5oc per hour. 
. Machinery valued at $8,000.00. Depreciation 15%. 
. Foreman’s salary $2,100.00 a year. 
. Small tools valued at $1,200.00. Average life 1 year. 
7. Incidentals estimated at $900.00 a year. 


uw > & N 


oD OND 


Aun -& WS N 


*This problem was prepared especially for “‘The Balance Sheet” by T. D. Krum, Erie, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Krum is a commercial teacher in the Academy High School during the morning session, while in the afternoon 
he is employed in a public accountant's office. This problemjis submitted as a practical test in ascertaining costs. 
Mr. Krum’s solution to this problem will appear in the April issue. 
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Shipping Room: 


1. 50 lamps can be packed in a wooden box, costing 50c each, including packing 
materials. 


2. 70 lamps can be packed in an hour. Shipping clerk receives 50c an hour. 
3. Small tools valued at $200.00. Depreciation 50%. 


4. Delivery expenses estimated at $300.00 a year. Company does not maintain 
its own truck. 


5. Incidentals including nails, etc., $200.00 a year. 


Additional costs to be prorated over the departments as follows: 


1. Superintendence, $6,000.00 a year. Charge % to Foundry, \% to Finishing Room 
and 4 to Shipping Room. 


. Light and heat for factory exclusive of office, $240.00—}4 to each department 
. Taxes, $600.00—}4 to Foundry, 4 to Finishing Room and 4 to Shipping Room. 
. Insurance, $300.00—) to Foundry, 14 to other departments. 


. Your salary as cost accountant, $2,400.00—% to Foundry and \ to other depart- 
ments. 


nar Ww N 


1750 lamps are manufactured in the ten-day period. 
. Find the cost per lamp in each department. 
2. Find the cost per lamp in all departments. 
3. Find the selling price to the Chicago jobber. 


A PROBLEM IN SYSTEMATIZATION 


NOTE. This problem was furnished for publication by R. G. Stevenson of the Northern Arizona Normal 
School of Flagstaff, Arizona. Professor Stevenson has also promised us that he will furnish a solution for publica- 
tion in the April number. 


— 


John Doe, the owner of a taxi service, wishes a set of books made for him whereby he can 
keep his records all on one sheet in such a manner that he can record his transactions himself 
without having to employ 4 bookkeeper, and in order that he can intelligently make his re- 
ports required by law. 

He wishes an accurate record kept of all transactions, and his accounts are as follows: 
Cash, Bank, Transportation, Cars, Dividend, Accounts Receivable, and Expense. His ex- 
pense is to be divided as follows: 

Salary, Repairs, Gas, Oil, Tires, Stamps, Stationery, Taxes, License, Indemnity Bond, and 
Miscellaneous. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN LONDON 
(Continued from page 12) 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
GRADUATES 

































































Assistant Masters Assistant Mistresses 
Annual Annual 
Minimum In- Max- Minimum In- Max- 
crement imum crement imum 
: £ .&% £ «6. £ s. £.@ ee £ 8. 
England and Wales (except London)... 240 Oo 15 0 500 oO 225 0o I5 0 400 0 
Londee tis iyo waded \ 26 Usa 695 eed 200 Oo I5 0 550 Oo 275 Oo I5 0 440 0 
NON-GRADUATES 
Assistant Masters Assistant Mistresses 
Annual Annual 
Minimum In- Max- Minimum In- Max- 
crement imum crement imum 
, i * £4 2.4. £ s. Y toe | te * 
England and Wales (except London)...| 190 0 12 10 400 Oo 177 10 12 10 320 oO 
LONGUE Geiss 6 ncnds2say cepeck oars 210 Oo 12 10 450 oO 197 10 I2 10 360 Oo 
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THE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING 
(Continued from page 13) 
would have to”carry so much material home 
in the form of blanks, papers, etc., that 
papers were apt to be lost; second, the ink 
at home and in the study halls was likely to 
be of a different color than that in the book- 
keeping room, thus detracting from the 
neatness of the work; third, many of the 
study- halls contained chairs with side arms 
instead of desks, making it impossible to do 
bookkeeping work there. In other words, 
the arguments seemed to hinge upon mechan- 
ical difficulties, rather than upon the ability 
to teach the principles in one period. 
Taking up these objections one by one: 
First, the danger of losing papers could be 
obviated by having the student keep a 
portfolio in which to carry materials; second, 
the matter of the color of the ink could be 
adjusted by requiring each student to pur- 
chase, as part of his bookkeeping material, a 
bottle of ink to match the ink in the book- 
keeping room. The matter of equipment of 
the study halls seems to be the most serious 
objection, but it is one that would be “good 
business” for the school administration to 
overcome. Assuming a bookkeeping teacher’s 
time to be worth $2,000.00 a year, that 
teacher could teach twice as many single- 
period as double-period classes, and the 
board of education would save $1,000.00 a 
year of each teacher’s salary by properly 
equipping the study halls with desks. 
Therefore, on paper at least, the double- 
period bookkeeping class seems to be an 
extravagance that need not be tolerated. 
Fortunately two of the Los Angeles city 
high schools last year tried out the experi- 
ment of single-period classes for their be- 
inning bookkeeping students. Los Angeles 
olytechnic High School thought so well of the 
plan that they are putting all of their book- 
keeping instruction on the single-period basis. 
The bookkeeping teachers of Franklin High 
School are very enthusiastic over the results 
of last year and would not think of going 
back to double-period instruction for first 
and second-year bookkeeping students. 
The last thing that should be decided upon 
in the teaching of bookkeeping is the year 
in which it should be placed. This was also 
discussed quite carefully at the round table. 
The majority seemed to favor the tenth year 
in the high school. This gives the student 
an opportunity to take a year of penmanship 
and commercial arithmetic before taking up 
his bookkeeping work; some teachers also 
favored a short course in elements of business 
to precede the bookkeeping work. By placing 
it in the tenth year the student’s mind is 
more mature, which is another thing that 
should be taken into consideration in placing 
it here. The school which places it in the 
ninth year is more and more becoming the 
exception; in fact, some of the Los Angeles 
city high schools are placing beginning book- 
keeping in the eleventh year in accordance 


—_—. 


with the general movement of placin 
vocational subjects as near the end of a high 
school course as possible. 
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EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 3) 

That brilliant gathering, the popular E, 
C. T. A. Banquet, with its treat of splendid 
oratory, will be held Thursday evening 
instead of Friday evening. One of the 
country’s foremost after-dinner speakers will 
entertain you. John E. Gill will be toast- 
master. 

With the exception of one short address 
Friday morning by an educator of ability and 
eminent scholarship, the entire day will be de- 
voted to the work of the sectional meetings, 
These will be so arranged that more than 
one of the discussions can be heard during 
the day. 





Sectional Meetings 
Penmanship: S. E. Bartow, New York 
City, Chairman. 


Bookkeeping: C. F. Gaugh, Springfield, 
Mass., Chairman. 


Secretarial: C. J. McNamara, Brooklyn, 
New York, Chairman. 


Economic Group: Dr. Cheesman A. 
Herrick, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman. 


Friday Noon Recess—Luncheons as Groups 
may arrange, State Associations, Account- 
ants, Penmen, The National Association of 
Accredited Schools. 


Friday evening, there will be sectional 
meetings of the Private Business School 
Owners’ Association of the United States, 
President, Dr. J. F. Forbes, Rochester, N. Y., 
and the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, President, B. F. Wil- 
liams, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Theatre Parties, Dancing at the Hotel 
and other Social affairs. A fine opportunity 
to meet old friends and make new ones. 


Railroad Fares 


Round Trip Rates of Fare and a Half 
on the Certificate Plan have been granted 
from all New England Trunk Line and 
Central Passenger Association Territory. 
Certificates to be issued with tickets sold 
April 14 to 18 inclusive, honored for return 
until April 23. Be sure that when pur- 
chasing your going ticket you request a 
certificate. Ticket agents are supplied with 
blank forms for this purpose. Do not take 
an ordinary receipt unless the ticket agent 
is not supplied with certificates. Keep this 
information in mind, and save money for 
yourself and the rest of us. 


SPENT CCC il tebe ecuesuadns 














